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A Social Framework for Analyzing 
School-Community Problems 
By GALE E. JENSEN 


N AREA Of rapidly growing concern for educational prac- 
titioners is public relations. Most educators recognize 
the need for having community support in the solution 

of such problems as the acquisition of new physical plant, 
redesigning and expanding curricular programs, upgrading 
salaries and welfare benefits, and the reorganization of school 
districts. Some have deliberately established public-relations 
programs for dealing with the school-community problems that 
continually arise. 

The effect of the school man’s experience with public rela- 
tions has led him to develop a series of dos and don’ts about 
how to carry on the activity, formulated on the basis of casual 
experience which might be called a “common-sense” approach 
to the problems. Most efforts probably are dominated by these 
common-sense rules. The rules, however, do not indicate the 
factors which are relevant to a given school-community prob- 
lem, or how these factors should be thought of. They merely 
say that practitioners generally have found that it is better to 
do the dos and refrain from doing the don’ts. The consequences 
for a school system are usually better when the dos are followed. 

In attempting to carry out public-relations plans, some 
practitioners have become vaguely aware that the social struc- 
ture of a community represents a reality that can help or hinder 
the things they aspire to accomplish. Seldom, however, are 
they able to perceive these structures accurately or recognize 
clearly that their plans are destined to fail unless they take 
account of them. The reason for this is that educators do not 
possess a conceptual framework for analyzing the school- 
community problems that are related to the social structure. 
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All this indicates that present efforts to deal with problems 
arising from school-community relations are governed by 
trial-and-error principles rather than by a conceptual frame- 
work systematically formulated for purposes of analyzing 
problems and aiding in the projection of action alternatives 
for dealing with them. The purpose of this paper is to provide 
such a framework. It constitutes a first step toward making 
possible a conscious, selective approach to the development of 
public-relations programs. 

The framework outlined should be recognized by the edu- 
cational practitioner as a tool necessary for the orderly exami- 
nation and description of school-community problems. Its 
value for him lies primarily in his ability to use it to give him 
greater power to cope with problems involving school- 
community relations. This in no way precludes the reconstruc- 
tion of the framework whenever the experience gained through 
its utilization enables the practitioner or social scientist to 
formulate a more adequate and economical set of concepts. 


A A matter of economy, the description of the social structure 

of a community should be such that it eventually can be 
integrated with a scheme for examining the dynamics of the 
community. An account, therefore, of the structural aspects of 
the community should be stated in terms of functional dimen- 
sions within which each group of a community relates to other 
groups to resolve the problems of the community (both internal 
and external) and to maintain the best possible position for 
itself in relation to other groups that can facilitate or block the 
attainment of its goals. 

Within these dimensions the groups of a community keep 
changing their relations to one another, but always, it is 
assumed, the changes are in one or more of the dimensions 
that will be identified. These dimensions represent all the 
possible types of functional relationships that individual groups 
can establish with other groups as members of a community. 

In this discussion, it is assumed that the different community 
groups’ have goals which they strive to achieve through par- 
ticipation in the life of the community, and that each group 


*The term “community groups” as it is used in this paper, is all-inclusive, referring 
to small face-to-face groups, such as families, small shops and stores, coffee clubs, and 
personnel of office staffs, as well as large-scale formal organizations such as factories, 
schools, hospitals, unions, and churches. 
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seeks to obtain a position in the community whereby its proposed 
actions are facilitated rather than blocked by other groups. 
These facilitating or blocking relationships between groups are 
central for determining the extent to which a particular group 
is willing to relate to other groups for purposes of contributing 
to the needs and problems of the community. A third assump- 
tion associated with this framework is that all community 
groups profess to want what is good for the community. They 
may not agree on a particular thing which is being proposed for 
the good of the community, but each group in its own way, in 
terms of its particular culture, wants the best for the com- 
munity. These are the basic conditions for a collection of groups 
to become and remain a community, to participate in its social 
life, and to create and maintain a desire to retain membership 
in It. 

The dimensions within which community groups seek to 
relate to one another are seven in number. These are: service, 
intergroup influence, community intergroup regulation, com- 
munications action, intergroup esteem, intergroup intimacy, and 
intergroup privilege. Operational definitions for each of these 
dimensions as possible sets of relationships between community 
groups will be stated in the order in which they are listed. 


TT first dimension is service. The needs of the people of 
a community are met through the services provided by the 
various community groups. These needs range all the way 
from the basic bodily needs for food, warmth, sanitation, and 
freedom from harm to the basic psychological needs of affec- 
tion, social approval, creative self-expression, meaning, order, 
and direction.* The community groups that fulfill these needs 
range in turn all the way from food-producing and distributing 
groups to those that operate dance halls, parks and recreation 
centers, and intellectual and political clubs. 

Each community group provides or produces something to 
fill these needs as they are manifested by individuals of the 
community. Some of these services are available to all people 
of the community, while others are available only to a limited 
number. By some observers these services will be judged to be 
good for the community and by other observers they will be 


*Cf. Jensen, Gale E. The Validation of Aims for American Democratic Education. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: Burgess Publishing Company, 1950. Chap. iv. 
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judged bad for it. The point is that whoever is served, what- 
ever the judgments are about the goodness or badness for the 
community, the set of relationships community groups establish 
among themselves for purposes of producing and distributing 
the commodities and services needed and wanted by the people 
of the community can be identified as the service dimension of 
the community. 

The adequacy of the service structure of a community will 
be judged by its people according to the extent to which it 
supplies them with the kind and amount of things they need 
and want for satisfactory living. In brief, the service structure 
of a community is judged by the extent to which it acquires 
from outside or produces within the community the services 
needed by people and distributes these services in keeping with 
the standards of living and expectations established by different 
people. The question which reveals how community groups 
are related to one another in this dimension at a given time is, 
Which groups provide what services for what people in the 
community? 


NTERGROUP influence is the second dimension. As each 
group strives to supply services for meeting the needs 
of people living in the community, it seeks and acquires 
control over the resources or means needed to provide the 
services. These efforts to organize and control resources and 
means may take the form of contracts (or promises) for human 
work, the leasing or buying of land and buildings, the acquisi- 
tion of governmental permits to operate and dispense services 
over restricted areas, and the borrowing of money from other 
groups for purposes of acquiring capital goods or machinery. 
With the organization and efficient usage of resources as 
productive means, community groups develop the power to 
provide wanted and needed services. Specifically this means 
that each group has some instrumental means that can be used 
to aid other groups, withheld from other groups, or used to 
hinder other groups. The degree to which any particular group 
can influence other groups, of course, depends, in any given 
situation, upon the extent to which the particular group’s 
resources are vital to the other groups for movement toward 
their respective goals. 
The way in which community groups are related to one 
another in terms of their ability to facilitate or hinder the 
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efforts of other groups to achieve their goals represents the 
influence dimension of the community. The question which 
reveals the status of this dimension at any time in a community 
is, Which groups can influence the actions of which groups be- 
cause of control over means needed to attain group goals? 


OMMUNITY intergroup regulation is the third dimension. 
A community is characterized by the efforts of its various 
member groups to acquire control over means or resources and 
to take action for achieving their respective goals. Under these 
conditions, provision must be made for making decisions and 
taking action whenever necessary to maintain the integrity of 
the community. It is not surprising that community groups 
often encounter difficulty in trying to establish the kind of rela- 
tionships with one another that are satisfactory to themselves 
and are also adequate for maintaining this integrity. As a 
result, situations often arise in which the integration and 
equilibrium of community life are threatened because certain 
groups are dissatisfied with their existing relationships in the 
different dimensions. To maintain the integrity of the com- 
munity, certain groups, therefore, are invested with the respon- 
sibility and authority to make and enforce rules concerning how 
community groups shall relate to one another at times when 
they are dissatisfied with their position or are causing intergroup 
conflict in the community. 

As community activity and life become differentiated and 
specialized, different groups, both private and public, assume 
the responsibility and authority for making decisions and taking 
action in certain areas that affect the integrity and welfare of 
the community. The way in which community groups are 
related to one another with respect to this responsibility and 
authority for ensuring the integrity of the community can be 
identified as the community intergroup regulation dimension. 
The question which reveals the status of this dimension at any 
given time in a community is, What groups have what respon- 
sibility and authority for making what decisions and taking 
what action in what areas of community life and activity? 


- fourth dimension is communications action. All 
groups are continually faced with two kinds of prob- 
lems. First, they must resolve the intergroup difficulties that 
constantly arise. Second, they must provide the services for 
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which they were organized. Since adequate handling of both 
these matters requires integrated action, the various community 
groups, if they are to attain their respective goals, must make 
provision for co-ordinating their programs with one another in 
some ordered way that reduces disruption and conflict to a 
manageable, and if possible, a minimum level. More specifi- 
cally, the various groups are required to share information with 
one another about their activities and progress toward their 
respective goals. They must discuss and plan together so as to 
take action that facilitates rather than interferes with the attain- 
ment of one another’s goals. 

The ways in which community groups attempt to relate to 
one another for purposes of exchanging information and for 
planning and co-ordinating actions that complement one an- 
other’s programs and goals can be identified as the communica- 
tions action dimension. The question which reveals the status 
of this dimension in a community is, Which groups exchange 
information, develop co-ordinated action plans, and take action 
with which groups to resolve intergroup problems and to 
provide services for meeting people’s needs? 


NTERGROUP esteem is the fifth dimension. As the groups 

work to contribute to the needs and wants of the people 
of the community and to resolve the intergroup problems that 
arise from time to time, the social worth and particular need- 
meeting features of the various groups become visible. Each 
group comes to be valued to some degree, either positively or 
negatively, by the other groups, Each group is judged in three 
ways. First, each is judged according to its special group 
qualities or characteristics. Second, the willingness of each 
group to collaborate with others is assessed. Third, the power 
or ability of each group to make contributions to the resolution 
of intergroup difficulties and to provide needed services is 
measured. For itself each group builds a position of esteem 
commensurate with the way other groups evaluate its actions 
in terms of these three things. 

The esteem which groups accord one another represents the 
way they indicate approval of each other’s abilities, activities, 
and characteristics. It can be said, therefore, that the way in 
which community groups are related to one another in terms 
of their approval or disapproval of each other’s character- 
istics, abilities, and activities represents the intergroup esteem. 
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As groups change their programs and goals, their position 
of esteem is redetermined by the other groups. The status of 
this dimension can be established for any given period by 
determining which groups value and approve what character- 
istics, abilities, and activities of which groups. 


NTERGROUP intimacy is the sixth dimension. As the groups 
I of the community interact with one another and try to 
achieve their respective goals, each tends to develop perceptions 
and feelings about its ability to maintain a satisfactory position 
for itself in the community. Members of the different groups 
make assessments of the actions of other groups and of com- 
munity situations at regular intervals to determine whether 
their groups will be able to take the kind of action necessary 
for the accomplishment of their goals. These assessments are 
made particularly when community groups are engaged in 
making decisions or in trying to formulate and carry out pro- 
posals for community changes.* In these kinds of situations, 
groups experience a great deal of anxiety about their ability to 
maintain their positions in the community, and tend to seek 
intimate relationships with other groups that are likely to 
support them. 

These intimate relationships between groups are character- 
ized by the freedom with which members of the groups 
associated in this way can relate to one another on an intimate, 
peer basis. It is especially characteristic that the members of 
these groups feel free to express to one another their anxieties 
concerning the welfare of their individual groups and the 
private perceptions and attitudes their groups hold toward other 
groups. Also characteristic of this intimacy is the expectancy 
that these groups will aid and support one another in different 
community situations.‘ 

These relationships which groups seek to develop with one 
another to establish private, intimate peer relations between 
members of particular groups as means of obtaining support 
for solidifying their community position can be identified as 
the intergroup intimacy dimension. The status of this dimen- 
sion is discovered by determining the kinds of private and 
intimate peer relations which one group has with other groups. 


* The ability to make these assessments, I believe, is closely related to the “rise and 
fall” of groups in a community. 

“Some of the techniques which groups use to build relations in this dimension are 
visiting and eating with one another and permitting marriage between eligible members. 
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1... seventh dimension is intergroup privilege. As 
groups formulate ways of working together effectively, 
some groups will be recognized for the consistency with which 
they have made highly valued contributions to intergroup 
problems and toward meeting the needs and wants of the people 
in the community. Usually these are groups that have control 
over the resources which make the difference between whether 
community welfare will or will not be bettered; between 
whether a highly irritating intergroup problem will or will not 
be resolved. It is significant, however, that these groups con- 
tribute more than is normally expected and beyond the point 
at which they could be adequately rewarded materially. Ex- 
amples of such groups are wealthy families that make large 
money and service contributions to welfare agencies, hospitals, 
recreation centers, and cultural activities in the community. A 
group, such as a doctor and his medical staff, which has unhesi- 
tatingly and consistently devoted unlimited time and energy to 
the physical well-being of the community provides another 
example. 

For their contributions to the life of the community these 
groups come to be generally admired and respected by all or 
most groups of the community. As a way of rewarding them 
for their contributions, various other groups accord them pres- 
tige and grant to their members certain privileges, advantages, 
immunities, deferences, and prerogatives.” 

The way in which groups accord prestige to one another and 
grant privileges to one another’s members represents the inter- 
group privilege dimension. The question which reveals the 
status of this dimension is, Which groups accord what kinds of 
deferences, immunities, advantages, and prerogatives to mem- 
bers of which groups? 


b= following two quotations neatly bring out a persisting 
problem resulting from school-community relations. The 
first quotation represents a normative rule by which a school 
system should be organized: “The American public school is 
conceived as a classless, impartial, non-partisan, non-sectarian 
agency through which all children may receive instruction.” 


5William Faulkner’s short story, “A Rose for Emily,” provides us with an excellent 
example of the relationships of this dimension as they are portrayed in a southern town. 

®Moehlman, Arthur B. School Administration, New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1951. p. 61, 
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The second quotation is taken from the data collected in an 
empirical study of a midwestern community and its school 
system. These data indicate that the kind of experiences stu- 
dents will have with respect to school marks, discipline, honors, 
and extra-curricular activities depends in large part upon the 
social position of their parents in the community. A part of 
these data is a statement by the superintendent of the school 
system in connection with pressures placed on him to discrim- 
inate in favor of students from prominent families. 

I used to be a reformer and stood for strict ideals, . . . I don’t mean 
to say I have abandoned all principles, but you have to work with people, 
and so at times you just have to wink at things. . . . It used to make 
me mad, and I’d really blow up but now I just keep still and let things 
take their course.” 

From these quotations two things become apparent. One is that 
the educational practitioner is subjected to a great deal of 
internal conflict as a result of existing school-community rela- 
tions.” The second is that there is a wide discrepancy between 
the values on which the American school system is predicated 
and the actions of school personnel and the people of the com- 
munity. These are really two aspects of the same problem. 
The effects of the existing school-community relations are 
merely examined at two different levels—the one at the level of 
the personality of the educational practitioner, the other at the 
level of community structure and dynamics. 

Without a conceptual scheme adequate for analyzing this 
problem, the educational practitioner can do little about his 
difficulty. He is quite unable to develop a plan of action to 
reduce the discrepancy between the ideals of the community 
and people’s behavior. For the most part, as the second quota- 
tion reveals, he simply “lives with his difficulty” in a state of 
reduced efficiency, apathy, and unvoiced dissatisfaction.° 

Within the limits of this article an analysis of the social 
structure of this midwestern community is, of course, not pos- 
sible. The conceptual framework, however, can be used to 
reveal the social realities of the situation in terms of the dimen- 


* Hollingshead, A. B. Elmtown’s Youth. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1949. 
pp. 184-85. 
® In psychoanalytic terms the superego of the educational practitioner is subjecting him 
to a continuous psychological beating because he acts in the only way he can if he is not to 
be ejected or discharged from his position in the school system. 
For an extremely lucid statement of this school-community problem, see Hollingshead, 
Op. cit., pp. 447-53. 
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sions significant for and relevant to this problem. To make it 
amenable to analysis by the concepts defined in this article, the 
problem will be stated in the following way: If we accept the 
proposition that the general-service goal of the school system 
is to provide classless, impartial, non-partisan, and non-sectarian 
instruction for all children of the community, what sets of inter- 
group relationships block or facilitate realization of this goal? 


Ro" dimensions in particular are significant for understand- 
ing the social realities of this problem. At its heart are 
the relationships portrayed by intergroup privileges. The data 
from Elmtown’s Youth and other sociological studies reveal 
that it is characteristic of many American communities that 
family groups of the upper-middle and upper social classes 
enjoy privilege rewards not accorded to lower-middle and 
lower-class family groups." Upper-middle and upper-class 
family groups try to make certain that the children of their 
groups continue to receive these privileges. This means that 
the goals of these family groups with respect to maintaining 
their intergroup privileges in the community conflict with the 
general-service goal of the educators operating the school. 

Now the question becomes, Whose goals will be blocked 
and whose will be facilitated? Will the educators attain their 
general-service goal or will the upper-middle and upper-class 
families attain their goal of maintaining and perhaps bettering 
their intergroup privileges in the community? 

The second dimension significant for an analysis of the 
realities of this problem is that of intergroup esteem. The data 
available here indicate that educators esteem the upper-middle 
and upper-class family groups, but, for the most part, disap- 
prove of lower-class family groups.” In other words, the very 
way in which the educator group is related to the different 
family groups in intergroup esteem facilitates the upper-middle 
and upper-class privilege goals and blocks the achievement of 
their own general-service goal. 

The third dimension that is important for an analysis of 
this problem is the influence dimension. Relevant data avail- 
able show that the members of upper-middle and upper-class 
family groups hold membership in economic, political, and 


% Hollingshead, of. cit. Chap. v. 
™ Hollingshead, op. cit., pp. 189-92. 
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religious and social groups that control extensive resources 
or means. Very often the family groups themselves control 
extensive resources that can be used to aid or hinder other 
groups. The available data also make it clear that these family 
groups do not hesitate to use their influence to interfere in 
favor of their children. The educator group, on the other hand, 
controls very little in the way of means that can be used to 
facilitate or hinder the attainment of group goals. This means 
that the educator group can be easily influenced by the upper- 
middle and upper-class family groups to grant advantages to 
their children.” In brief, the educator group can be influenced 
to aid in the accomplishment of the intergroup privilege goals 
of the upper-middle and upper-class family groups, but the 
educator group is unable to influence these family groups to 
aid in the attainment of the general-service goal of the educators. 

The other dimension important for depicting the social 
realities of this problem is community intergroup regulation. 
It is the relationship between the educator, school board, and 
the upper-middle and upper-class family groups that makes 
this dimension especially pertinent. The school board holds the 
responsibility and authority for making the crucial decisions 
about the operation of the school system. It makes decisions 
that range from the hiring and discharging of educators to the 
expansion or discontinuation of educational programs, facilities, 
and plant. The decisions of this group can determine whether 
or not the forces generated within the school system for the 
attainment of the general-service goal of the educators will be 
greater than those for attainment of privilege goals of the 
upper-middle and upper-class family groups. 

Existing sociological data indicate that for the most part 
members of American school boards come from upper-middle 
and upper-class family groups. While there is no conclusive 
evidence that school-board members use their authority to 
make decisions benefiting upper-middle and upper-class fam- 
ilies, the feeling expressed by lower-middle and lower-class 
families is that they do. At any rate it can be said that school- 
board members are not likely to make decisions that block the 
intergroup privilege goals of upper-middle and upper-class 
families, and that their decisions are not likely to enhance the 
attainment of the general-service goal of the educators. 


* An excellent example of this is found in Elmtown’s Youth, Chap. vin. 
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T° SUMMARY, we have found that the character of the inter- 
group relations in each of these four dimensions gen- 
erates forces that facilitate the attainment of upper-middle and 
upper-class privilege goals, but act primarily as barriers for the 
attainment of the educators’ general-service goal. 

Contrast this kind of analysis, though brief and sketchy as 
it must be, with the kind of explanations we have had of this 
school-community problem to date: 

The school falls short of this ideal [of the American school as a 
classless, impartial, non-partisan, non-sectarian instructional agency] in 
practice because of the relatively low level of social efficiency, the incom- 
petence of personnel, the confused social patterns, and the dominant 
residual authoritarianism of academic practices stemming from the 
greater authoritarianism of a medieval church.”* 


This kind of explanation leaves the educational practitioner in 
no better position to determine the kind of action he needs to 
take in order to make the practice of the school system more 
consistent with the community value norms on which the school 
is officially based. If anything, he is left with feelings of futility 
because of an inability to grapple with anything concrete. 

The kind of analysis provided by the conceptual framework 
outlined, however, specifically identifies the kind of intergroup 
relations that are creating the problem. With this kind of 
analysis the educational practitioner not only understands the 
problem in a specific, concrete way, but, because he does under- 
stand it in this way, is for the first time in a position to know 
what he must attempt to change and to observe the consequences 
of his actions in a public-relations program. [Vol. XXXIV, No. 2] 


*® Moehlman, of. cit., p. 62. 
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IGH-SCHOOL English teaching should be changed in some 

fundamental ways, according to the report of the First 
Yale Conference on the teaching of English. The Conference, 
which was sponsored by the Master of Arts in Teaching Pro- 
gram, concluded that there were four definite criticisms to be 
made of present practices: there has been too great an emphasis 
on grammar; vocabulary has been taught for its own sake 
rather than by putting words in context; students have not been 
taught to write, or even urged to write enough; and efforts to 
encourage extensive and intensive reading have been ineffective. 
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A College Tries to Implement 
Student Self-Evaluation 


By HAROLD E. HYDE 


NLY the goals are meaningful in the life of an individual 
() which he accepts for himself and which he consciously 
uses to help him make decisions. A college which exists 
for the express purpose of preparing its students to be teachers 
must shape its program around and constantly strive toward 
objectives which research has shown to be desirable for personal 
life and professional competence. Acting upon these two prem- 
ises, the faculty and students of Plymouth Teachers College 
have put into operation on an experimental basis a plan for 
evaluation of student progress. It is hoped that this plan may 
give greater direction to the work which faculty and students 
carry on together in this small New England college. 
Progress must be toward something. While there are those 
who would argue that a college should have no set of objectives 
other than the maximum development of each student, the 
Plymouth faculty believe that a basic structure upon which 
general agreement could be obtained would be desirable. After 
a considerable period of study by faculty committees assisted 
by students, the following objectives were accepted as being 
broadly descriptive of the direction in which student growth 
at Plymouth should be shaped. 
General Objectives— 
1. To receive and impart ideas with clarity, effectiveness, and 
exactitude 
2. To demonstrate ability to think critically 
3. To apply in daily living sound principles of physical and mental 
health 
4. To respond sensitively to the various forms of creative expression 
and to participate in creative endeavor 
5. To demonstrate in daily living a positive approach to life’s experi- 
ences through the development of spiritual resources and a con- 
sistent, comprehensive, and integrated philosophy of life 
6. To participate actively as an informed and responsible citizen in 
perpetuating and improving our democratic social order and in 
fostering international peace and understanding 


oo Objectives— 


. To understand the physical, mental, emotional, social, and moral 
development of the individual 
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2. To formulate a philosophy of education after consideration of exist- 
ing philosophies of education and current principles and practices 

3. To understand curriculum development; instructional planning; 
means and techniques of stimulating, guiding, and directing learn- 
ing; and methods of evaluating the outcomes of instruction 

4. To appreciate teaching as a profession: its requirements, oppor- 
tunities, and responsibilities 

5. To demonstrate competency as a beginning teacher in at least one 
field of professional interest which has been selected with discrimi- 
nation according to the student’s interest and ability 


It was then thought that even these more precise definitions 
of parts of the over-all aim of developing a liberally educated 
teacher needed further analysis if a student was to be helped 
in a realistic appraisal of his progress. A committee decided 
that minor goals for each general objective would serve to 
sharpen the student’s appraisal and make for better communi- 
cation with his counselors and instructors. The minor goals for 
General Objective 5, To demonstrate in daily living a positive 
approach to life’s experiences through the development of 
spiritual resources and a consistent, comprehensive, and inte- 
grated philosophy of life, for example, were set up as follows: 

1. To have a faith in some power greater than the individual 
2. To develop an acquaintanceship with the ideas and beliefs of many 
outstanding philosophers 
3. To build a set of values satisfying both to the individual and to the 
society of which he is a part 
. To gain a reputation as a believer in the principles of human 
brotherhood 
. To have a feeling of peace and friendliness toward others 
. To develop confidence in making effective decisions 
. To obtain a widening circle of friends 
. To gain a respect for the opinion of others and to develop a will- 
ingness to modify one’s opinions after careful deliberation 
9. To have the desire and the ability to be helpful to others 


A suggested list of some of the activities which might con- 
tribute to each objective was formulated. This was done simply 
to give the student a start on his thinking about what he had 
done, not to be prescriptive or all-inclusive. Some suggested 
activities for General Objective 5 are: 

1. Participation in group activities in which meeting, working, plan- 
ning, and talking with other persons are important 
2. Participation in and study of religious organizations 
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Travel to communities which differ markedly from those which 
are familiar to you 


. Study of the speeches and writings of many thinkers 


Self-analysis through tests of attitudes, beliefs, personality, and so 
forth 


. Conferences with counselors, ministers, parents, instructors, em- 


ployers, fellow students, and so forth 


. Meditation 
. Study of the mores of many communities and countries 


Witnessing of plays, movies, and so forth, which are concerned 
with problems of how humans live together 


While engaging in activities of a special nature may be 


assumed to bring about growth in certain directions, this assump- 
tion is by no means sure, so some tangible evidences of the 
nature and direction of growth seem desirable in meaningful 
evaluation. In the Plymouth plan, each list of activities is 
followed by a suggestive list of evidences. The suggested list 
of evidences for Professional Objective 1, To understand the 
physical, mental, emotional, social, and moral development of 
the individual, for example, is: 


I. 


Written observation reports as an outgrowth of child development, 
adolescent development, and other pertinent courses dealing with 
behavior and human beings in school and extra-school situations 


. Reactions to and a synthesis of ideas gained in professional, semi- 


professional and popular sources dealing with human growth and 
development 


. Written critical appraisals of pertinent social problems calling for 


a mastery of ideas in the area of human growth and development 


. Grades in courses dealing with human growth and development 
. Unit plans, lesson plans and other types of written materials which 


show increased insight 


. Written analyses of observations and teaching efforts which reveal 


understandings gained through working with children and youth 


. Term papers, written analyses of teaching-learning materials, and 


so forth, which demonstrate application of concepts and principles 
of human growth and development 


. Articles for newspapers, speeches, and so forth, which demonstrate 


insights gained through course work and independent study and 
observation 


. Critiques of supervising teachers and others purporting to show 


increased competence of the individual in working with human 


beings and in applying the concepts and principles of human 
growth and development 
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To further stimulate insight into one’s own growth, a small 
list of questions which a student may use for self-appraisal is 
used with each objective. This list is by no means exhaustive; 
there are many more questions which a student may raise for 
himself or which may be brought up in interviews with the 
student’s counselor. The question for self-appraisal appended 
to Professional Objective 2, To formulate a philosophy of 
education after careful consideration of existing philosophies 
of education and current educational principles and practices, 
are listed here as an example: 


. How would I describe an educated man? 

. How does the U. S. Constitution provide for public education? 

. What do I consider to be basic fundamentals of an education? 
Why do some religious groups maintain sectarian schools? 

What do I mean by progressive education? 

How would I define traditionalism? 

. How would I explain the difference in purpose between elemen- 
tary and secondary education? 

. Why is public education decentralized in the United States? 

. Whom would I not permit to teach in public schools? 

10. Why do some primitive cultures have no schools? 

11. How would I compare democratic freedom and free will? 

12. What pragmatic concepts could I discern in the proceedings of a 
New Hampshire town meeting? 
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Each student is furnished with a booklet containing these 
objectives, minor goals, activities, evidences, and questions for 
self-appraisal. He is also given another booklet with ruled 
forms for each objective where he can set down twice each year, 
in preparation for an interview with his counselor, those evi- 
dences which he deems most indicative of progress or lack of 
progress toward each objective. He sets down also his own 
recommendations for self-improvement. He then talks his 
own evaluation over with his counselor, who indicates in the 
booklet his estimation of the student’s progress. This may or 
may not agree with the student’s own estimate and neither 
opinion is held to be conclusive, the purpose of the interview 
being simply to sharpen the student’s own picture of himself 
and help him to improve. 

This plan does not supplant course marks but helps to put 
them in their proper focus in evaluation. It is not designed to 
[Continued on page 54 | 
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Yes, but Is It Art? 


By ARTHUR W. FOSHAY 


of teaching.” The phrase has a certain healthful 

quality; it reminds those who may have forgotten it 
that teaching is a highly subjective matter, and that any teacher 
is an artist in the sense that he himself fashions what he does 
out of his own values and the necessities of his media as he 
sees them. 

Any real teacher remembers well the first time he was left 
alone with his first class. Perhaps he was introduced to the 
students by someone; usually, he had to introduce himself. 
This self-introduction, he discovered, had to continue as long 
as he faced students. And there was an unforeseen element 
in it. Not only did he introduce himself to the students; he 
introduced himself to himself. He had to learn things about 
himself that he had not known, in order to present himself 
honestly, as a person worth paying attention to. 

In order to be a teacher, one must become a person in one’s 
own right. Those who fail to recognize this, or who are not 
up to it, try to hide behind “objective” things, such as courses 
of study, uniform tests, or entrance requirements, motivational 
stunts, ingenious rewards and punishments, glossy teaching 
materials. They put up this facade as if it were the whole 
substance of education, knowing anxiously that it really is not. 
It helps, then, to come back occasionally to teaching as an art, 
in order to recognize that ultimately teaching is a process of 
self-discovery both by teacher and student, in which the teacher 
as artist discovers his own creative response to students as 
learners, and the students discover themselves as thinking 
human beings. 

There is, however, one profound difficulty with the idea of 
teaching as an art. It leads some people—such as Gilbert 
Highet—to an exclusive preoccupation with the teacher: with 
what he does, the plans he makes, the modifications in his 
subject-matter, the warmth he must develop. It totally over- 
looks the idea that learning is self-discovery. It is based on 
the assumption that the whole task of the student is to emulate 
the teacher, and that the whole task of the teacher is to be the 
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kind of artist worth emulating. This version of the art of 
teaching takes the student as the artist’s plastic medium, to be 
formed according to the artist’s will. This is a version of 
“medium” which has been rejected by many artists themselves. 
A plastic medium is first of all inert, and nobody who works 
with students can afford to make this assumption about them. 

At the very heart of a modern conception of the artist and 
his medium is the idea that the artist and the medium interact; 
that the task of the artist is to draw from the medium what is 
proper to the medium, and that this requires intimate knowl- 
edge of the possibilities of the medium, not merely its “charac- 
teristics.” It is according to this view of the relation of artist 
to medium that one can call teaching an art. Those who 
concern themselves with the artist-teacher at the expense of 
sensitive study of the human beings who are learners make a 
grievous mistake. 

Great teachers offer themselves as hypotheses, not as mod- 
els. Their teaching is properly judged, not according to the 
degree of success students have in emulating them, but accord- 
ing to the degree to which they stimulate the development of 
each student’s unique possibilities. Great teaching does not 
make people similar to one another or to the teachers; it makes 
them different. It is precisely because Highet’s book is a pre- 
scription for benevolent manipulation of learners that it falls 
short of its own title, The Art of Teaching. 


- os 


AN instructional approach to high-school mathematics is 

a joint project of three units of the University of Illinois 
—the College of Education, College of Engineering, and Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts and Sciences. The project is being tried in 
a dozen classrooms in four high schools in Illinois—University 
High School in Urbana, Barrington, Blue Island, Pekin—and 
one in Dearborn, Michigan. Fifteen more high schools are 
planning to adopt it next fall. 

The new program emphasizes understanding and through 
the integration of the various areas permits the student to learn 
more mathematics in less time than does the customary method. 
For the two out of three students who never go beyond one 
year of high-school mathematics, the program presents a lot of 
information, and all the students discover the many aspects of 
modern life in which mathematical knowledge is important. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Ohio School Survey Committee Reports 
r | AnHE Ohio School Survey Committee, which has been at 


work since October, 1953, has agreed on its recom- 

mendations and has issued a digest of its report, What 
Faces Ohio’s Public Schools? a Brief Digest of the Report of 
the Ohio School Survey Committee.’ The full report is to be 
published later, and will, no doubt, include a much fuller 
account of the activities of the Committee and documentation 
for the findings, but the present booklet is the medium through 
which the influence of the Survey Committee will be chiefly 
exercised. Probably a thousand persons will read it for every 
one who sees the complete report. Hence it is appropriate at 
this time to comment on the work of the Committee. Brief as 
the booklet is, it deals with so many subjects that it is impossible 
here to discuss more than a few of them. 

The Survey Committee organized six study committees to 
deal with Instruction, Personnel and Teacher Education, State 
Educational Organization, Local District Organization, Hous- 
ing and Transportation, and Finance. The size of these com- 
mittees varied from eleven to seventeen members and included 
laymen and educators in the ratio of two to one. In some cases 
the chairman of a study committee was a layman and the 
associate chairman an educator; in others, these positions were 
reversed. A prominent out-of-state specialist was assigned as 
a consultant to each committee. 

Each study committee was responsible for collecting, an- 
alyzing, and interpreting facts in its special field, and proposing 
recommendations to the Survey Committee. These committees 
utilized official records, personal interviews, and questionnaires 
in collecting facts and opinions. During school visitation week 
in April, 1954, members of the study committees and the 
Survey Committee and consultants visited schools in sixty-six 
of the eighty-eight counties of the state. 

The Survey Committee had the co-operation of the State 
Department of Education, the six state-supported institutions 
of higher education, the privately supported colleges of Ohio, 


1 For a discussion of the Survey, at the time of its inauguration, see “The New Ohio 
School Survey,” EpucaTionat Researcu Buttetin, XXXII (October 14, 1953), pp. 186-88. 
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the Ohio Education Association, the Ohio Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, and the Teachers 
Retirement System. Without such co-operation the Committee 
and the staff could have accomplished comparatively little in 
the time at their disposal. 


1. Digest contains 107 specific recommendations, classified 
under six headings, corresponding to the areas assigned to 
the six study committees. About one-third of the recommenda- 
tions call for legislation, and bills have been introduced in the 
General Assembly to put them into effect. The other recom- 
mendations call for action by the State Board of Education, 
teachers’ colleges, local school districts, and individual schools. 

Each recommendation is presented briefly in bold-faced 
type and is followed by a few sentences of elaboration. Many 
of the recommendations concern the kinds of things to be done 
rather than specific changes to be made: for example, “The 
State Board of Education should establish minimum standards 
for all schools of the state” (page 28), and “School faculties 
should give attention to the possibilities and limitations of a 
variety of teaching devices” (page 29). Other recommendations 
are much more specific: for example, “Classes should not exceed 
30 pupils” (page 29), and “The following minimum salaries 
for teachers should be established by law” (page 55). This is 
as it should be: it would have been unwise in many of the areas 
covered by the report to prescribe specific remedies rather than 
diagnose conditions and recommend further study and action 
by appropriate agencies. 

While the report covers a great deal of ground, some 
important areas are ignored. Nothing is said about the schools’ 
responsibility for public recreation, adult education is barely 
mentioned, and the business administration of the schools, pupil 
personnel, and nonteaching staff personnel are not dealt with. 

The Survey Committee was conscious of the need for a 
study of higher education, but evidently believed that it did not 
have time to do anything in this field. It recommends that “a 
committee should be created to conduct a comprehensive study 
of higher education in Ohio. No legislation should be enacted 
establishing junior colleges in this state until after this study 
is made” (page 71). In view of the greatly increased demand 
for higher education that is ahead, it is important that this 
study be made promptly. 
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INCE, pursuant to the recently adopted constitutional amend- 

ment, a state board of education is to be established, the 
Survey Committee naturally gave a good deal of attention to 
its composition and functions. A number of recommendations 
deal with these. The Committee favors a board of nine mem- 
bers, one elected by popular vote from each of the Court of 
Appeals districts into which the state is divided. Candidates 
would be nominated by petition and elected by nonpartisan 
ballot. Members would serve for six-year terms, three terms 
expiring every two years. Employees of schools and colleges 
and public employees would be ineligible. Members would 
receive $20 a day plus expenses for attendance at board meet- 
ings not more than twelve days a year. 

The recommendations as to the duties and responsibilities 
of the board are the longest and most detailed of any in the 
report. In general they emphasize policy formation and leader- 
ship rather than prescription or domination. The following 
quotations illustrate this emphasis. 

The board should: 

. . . Exercise policy forming, planning, and evaluative functions 
for the public schools of the state and for adult education. 

. . . Exercise leadership in the improvement of public education in 
the state of Ohio. . . . Minimum standards should be prescribed as 
deemed desirable, but emphasis should be placed upon leadership in 
securing continuous improvement in education. Consultative aid to 
county and local districts should be provided for this purpose. 

. . . Formulate policies, set minimum standards, and exercise leader- 
ship in the education of handicapped persons. 

. . « Select the State Superintendent of Public Instruction and deter- 
mine his salary and term of office. 

. . . Provide, through an annual report to the Governor and to 
members of the General Assembly, information on the status, needs, 
and major problems of the public schools of the state of Ohio, with 
recommendations for necessary legislative action (pages 40-41). 


It is evident from these recommendations and from others 
in the report that the Survey Committee has high hopes for the 
State Board as an instrumentality of educational progress in 
the state. Every friend of education will hope that they are 
justified by events. Whether they are will depend in large 
measure on the persons selected for membership. 

Two bills providing for the establishment of the State 
Board are before the General Assembly. One provides for 
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election of the members in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Survey Committee, and the other provides for 
appointment by the Governor with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. There are good arguments, and a substantial body 
of informed opinion, in favor of each of these methods. Either 
can be employed in a partisan or a nonpartisan spirit; either 
can result in the choice of good or of poor men. If the recom- 
mendations of the Survey Committee are followed, friends of 
the public schools should do their best to secure the nomination 
and election of worthy persons. If the other method of choos- 
ing the board members is selected, then the friends of the 
public schools should use their influence with the Governor 
and the Senate to the same end. 


. group of recommendations proposes important 
changes in the state Foundation Program. Under the 
present plan, the amount guaranteed by the state to a school 
district depends upon the number of pupils enrolled. This plan 
tends to encourage the maintenance of large classes, the employ- 
ment of teachers who cannot qualify for the highest salaries, 
and the perpetuation of unnecessary, small schools and poor 
district organization. The new plan would base the distribution 
of funds upon the classroom unit of one teacher and thirty 
pupils, with special provisions for necessary small schools, for 
classes for exceptional children, and for vocational education. 
The higher the qualifications of the teachers, the more money 
would be provided for salaries. The program would provide 
for principals, supervisors, and other instructional personnel ; 
for services needed in administration, operation, and main- 
tenance; and for transportation. All of these would be com- 
bined in one distribution. (The Finance Study Committee 
proposed that the Foundation Program include a sum for 
capital outlay, but the Survey Committee did not accept this 
recommendation.) There is general agreement that these 
changes are desirable, although there is difference of opinion as 
to details. It is to be hoped that these disagreements will not 
prevent adoption of the new plan. 

A number of recommendations attest the importance 
ascribed by the Committee to more effective administrative 
leadership and better supervision. One recommendation calls 
for one supervisor for the first fifty teachers of a school system 
and an additional one for each additional hundred teachers 
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(page 29). School districts, in co- -operation with colleges and 
universities, are called upon to institute programs for the 
development of trained personnel for positions of educational 
leadership (page 33). Administrators in service are urged to 
work with colleges and universities to make themselves increas- 
ingly effective (pages 36-37). It is recommended that the 
office of the County Superintendent of Schools be organized 
so as to perform needed service functions, including supervision 
of instruction in local districts (page 45). Here again, the 
Survey Committee is to be commended for its emphasis on ways 
of working at school improvement rather than on the prescrip- 
tion of specific changes. 


HE Committee deserves commendation for the form in 

which the recommendations have been presented to the 
public. The Digest is an attractively printed booklet of 72 
pages. Part I, “Questions and Answers,” summarizes in cate- 
chetical form the principal findings and recommendations of 
the Committee. On each page a question is stated, is discussed 
briefly, and answered. On page 5, for example, the question is: 
“Where does Ohio stand educationally?” The answer is: 
“Qhio ranks high in financial ability and low in financial effort 
to support public schools.” Supporting data are summarized 
briefly between question and answer. This section of the booklet 
is enlivened by humorous drawings and two-color printing. 
Part II contains the recommendations stated clearly and ex- 
plained briefly but adequately. Part III is a summary of the 
proposed Foundation Program and Part IV a list of the 28 
major recommendations. Thus the booklet is easily readable 
and is handy for reference. No doubt the recommendations 
will receive much wider consideration than they would have 
done if they had been presented less attractively. 

It would be easy to criticize adversely the work of the 
Survey Committee. The report is not entirely free from incon- 
sistencies. As already indicated, it ignores important areas. But 
on the whole, the Committee has done a good job and fully 
justified the time and money expended. The recommendations 
are, for the most part, forward-looking and practical. They 
emphasize democratic leadership and local responsibility rather 
than centralized control. There is reason to hope that the work 
of the Committee will prove to be a landmark in the history of 
education in this state. 


R. H. E. 
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Drummonp, Donatp F., editor. The Teaching of the Social Sciences. Co- 
lumbia, Missouri: University of Missouri, 1954. 61 pp. (University of 
Missouri Bulletin, Vol. 55, No. 1, General Series 1954, No. 1). 

This pamphlet brings together five papers which were prepared for and 
read at two conferences held, in St. Louis and Kansas City in 1951-52, to 
consider problems in teaching social sciences in the colleges and universities of 
Missouri with the objective of improving such teaching. Colleges in Illinois 
and Kansas in the community of the two metropolitan areas were also invited. 

In his introduction W. Francis English, assistant dean of the College of 
Arts and Science of the University of Missouri, says: 

In planning the conference it was decided that all fields of the social sciences could 
not be included if manageable and productive conferences were to be held. The decision 
was made to put emphasis on the teaching of political science, history, and the unified type 
of course, and leave the teaching of sociology, economics, and geography for later 
meetings. .. . 

The meetings were planned to give priority to the problems of learning and instruc- 
tion, and not to discuss and plan new curricular materials. . .. The development of a 
high competence in classroom teaching and an effort to develop the maximum in skillful 
communication between teacher and student were the essential objectives of the conference. 


Teaching is an art that is closely tied to human personality. However, most teachers 
have not developed that art to its maximum, and there are many skills that have been 
allowed to atrophy. These can be learned and developed if good teaching can be defined, 
recognized, and rewarded (pages 5-6). 


Two of the papers are by faculty members of the University of Missouri, 
the other three by professors from Miami University, the State University of 
Iowa, and the University of Michigan. In spite of different subjects and 
approaches there are many common threads which run through all of them. 
Each paper in its own way pleads for more functional learning and for an 
introductory course which recognizes that the majority of the students in the 
class are not going to major in the area. There is general recognition of the 
fact that the students bring varying backgrounds of information and patterns 
of interests, so that they are not merely empty vessels to be filled. Paper after 
paper emphasizes the importance of a broader approach to each field in which 
students are helped to see facts in meaningful relationships, and of a kind of 
teaching which leads students toward a better understanding of their world 
and toward more effective living in it. 

There are a number of practical suggestions as to teaching method in each 
paper, but no attempt was made to organize the findings of the working 
sessions which followed the presentations. The general effect, then, is that of 
a call to action, with no indication as to what plans for action, if any, were 
made. Probably, under the circumstances, this was inevitable. 

The quality of teaching in colleges and universities needs periodic re- 
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examination. It is very healthy when the groups who are doing the teaching 
also do the examining, particularly if they accept at the outset the fact that 
even the best can probably be improved. This pamphlet is a step in the right 


direction. It will be significant as it encourages more such steps in Missouri 
and elsewhere. 
Marcaret W1LLIs 


Burrow, Tricant. Science and Man’s Behavior: the Contribution of Phylo- 
biology, edited by William E. Galt. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1953. xxi+-564 pp. 

Burrow’s principal thesis is that man, through some inadvertence in his 
conscious development, has lost his initially healthy feeling of biological con- 
tinuity with the rest of his species. Everyone carries within him a malignant 
“persona dedicated to the further estrangement of himself from the rest 
of mankind. The result is a universal social neurosis in which this overdevel- 
opment of self-concern inevitably leads to further strife. 

The author’s panacea for social evils is the discipline of phylobiology, 
designed to restore to man the feeling of homeostatic balance with himself 
and his environment. This goal cannot be achieved through the ordinary 
channels of social communication, since language has been the most important 
contributor to the growth of the “Il”’-persona. What is needed is a science of 
feeling which will reorient man to a perception of his internal physiological 
state. Such an approach will produce a recognition of pathological effects and 
will culminate in an attitude of ‘“cotention”—that is, a nativistic, undifferen- 
tiated response which relates the individual to the world without the inter- 
vention of the unhealthy “I.” 

Burrow’s argument is, in a sense, a variant of Rousseau’s “noble savage” 
theme. The effects of all civilization have been corrupting to the extent that 
man’s heightened amour-propre has induced deviations from his basic bio- 
logical norm. That exaggerated self-concern can and does lead to social 
alienation is indisputable; however, documentation is lacking for Burrow’s 
impassioned belief that decultured man, rid of his hard-won capacity for 
symbolic thinking, is capable of more harmonious living. This reviewer’s 
impression is that Burrow has given us a scathing and convincing indictment 
of man’s behavior, but his remedy lacks plausibility. 

Parenthetically, the book’s style is hardly calculated to motivate a thorough 
treading. The author’s eloquence is constantly blunted by irrelevant polemics, 
endless repetition, and a plethora of quasi-physiological neologisms. 

Axvin ScopEL 


Rorper, Wit.iam S., editor. Dictionary of European History. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1954. viii-+316 pp. $6.00. 

When a volume from the ever ready press of the Philosophical Library 
crossed this reviewer’s desk, bearing the title Dictionary of European History, 
he set it aside with a feeling at once baffled and skeptical. A dictionary, like 
death and taxes, the scholar takes for granted, assuming somehow its accuracy, 
objectivity, and comprehensiveness. But a dictionary of the men and events 
in the long history of Europe from 500 a.p. to the present, packed within the 
confines of 316 pages, raises tremendous questions about method of selection, 
proportion of space, and judgment of motivations. So the reviewer decided to 
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put the volume through the acid test of frequent use. It has come through 
the thirty-day test, but not nearly as well as one might have expected from 
the extravagant praise of Harry Elmer Barnes’s undistinguished preface, which 
spoke of “concise and reliable information concerning most of the events and 
prominent personalities from 500 A.D. to the present” (page vii). 

The overwhelming problem of selection should certainly have yielded for 
Mr. Roeder some sort of consistent or logical method, but, if he had one, it 
is nowhere too apparent. So one can find material on Faraday, but not 
Rutherford; Siéyes, but not Mounier; Scarlatti, but not Bartok; Rosa Luxem- 
burg, but not Otto Bauer. Twenty-two precious lines tell the story of Cobden, 
the practitioner of Jaissez faire, but not a single word describes the work of 
Ricardo, its philosopher. And if the editor found the question of selection 
difficult, he seems likewise to have stumbled over the problem of measurement. 
What justifies 11 lines assigned to Pope and only four to Swift, satirist 
supreme; 14 to Brunelleschi and but four to Cézanne, perhaps the founder of 
contemporary art? 

Within the limited compass of the work, however, the editor has generally 
maintained a good standard of objectivity and accuracy. He has recorded the 
terms and conditions of the Yalta Conference, for example, with notable pre- 
cision, leaving judgment to others. And in his entry on the Nazi movement 
he has managed to introduce a compact analysis of the groups which supported 
that cause. On occasion his accuracy has been punctured; thus Jaurés entered 
the Chamber of Deputies in 1889, not 1893. And at times his descriptions 
of groups or institutions seem especially vague; thus it is hardly sufficient to 
refer to the Cordelier Club as a very radical organization without relating its 
peculiar brand of radicalism to the great spectrum of French revolutionary 
ideologies. Nor does it seem quite sufficient to imply that Shelley, who sang 
with incomparable lyric beauty, was simply a “revolutionary against the con- 
ventions of society.” 

The Dictionary of European History is useful but not universal. It is 
compact but not comprehensive. It does not yet seem wise to trade in one’s 


Columbia Encyclopedia. anes Chiesa 


A College Tries to Implement 


Student Self-Evaluation 
[Continued from page 44] 


enforce conformity of thought or actions, but simply to help 
the student to understand and justify his own actions. It is as 
helpful as a student chooses to make it, but should give all 
concerned with the student’s program a much more compre- 
hensive picture than without it. It can also give the college 
faculty some more positive insights into whether or not the 
curriculum of the college is bringing about growth toward the 
accepted goals of the college. [Vol. XXXIV, No. 2] 
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LorGE-THORNDIKE INTELLIGENCE TEsts—From Kindergar- 
ten through Grade XIII, verbal and nonverbal in form. 
Administration time 45 minutes, group test, hand scored. 
Irving Lorge and Robert L. Thorndike, authors. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1954. 

The Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests are a graded 
series of tests designed to measure abstract intelligence in 
children from kindergarten through the Grade XIII. The 
series consists of five different test levels and, except in the 
lowest two levels, is available in both verbal and nonverbal 
forms. Levels one and two are for children from kindergarten 
through Grade III, where, due to reading and other problems, 
verbal forms are less appropriate. Level three is for Grades 
IV-VI, Level four for Grades VII-IX, and Level five is for 
Grades X—XIII. Correlations between the verbal and non- 
verbal forms run about .65 and hence much is being measured 
by both forms. It is recommended that the two intelligence 
quotients be averaged in order to obtain a more reliable measure 
of general intellectual capacity. Some users, however, will wish 
to use separate verbal and nonverbal quotients for vocational 
planning and curricular recommendations. 

The verbal series consists of five subtests: word knowledge, 
sentence completion, verbal classification, verbal analogies, and 
arithmetic reasoning. The nonverbal series at the first two 
levels consists of subtests of oral vocabulary, cross outs, and 
pairing. The three higher levels consist of figure analogies, 
figure classification, and number series. All items in the non- 
verbal series are pictorial, diagrammatic, or numerical. The 
author’s justification for using this type of material to test 
abstract intelligence is based on the premise that the abstract 
ideas encountered by most adults are in terms of verbal sym- 
bols, so that symbols provide an appropriate way of measuring 
abstract intelligence. 

Because school work involves much reading skill the non- 
verbal battery does not provide as good a predictive instrument 
of academic success as the verbal test. It does, however, provide 
some measure of abstract intelligence which is relatively free 
from specific disabilities. 
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Nonverbal scores derived from this test should not be 
confused with performance scores from other examinations. 
Although many of the same factors may operate in both kinds 
of tests, abilities such as dexterity and manual manipulation are 
present in performance scales but are of no significance here. 

For the most efficient administration of the test, the lower 
levels are best given to small groups. The higher forms, how- 
ever, require less individual supervision and can easily be 
administered to a group of thirty or forty. Total testing time 
for all forms is less than 45 minutes, but it may be broken into 
more than one session if it appears necessary. 

The norms available at this time are preliminary norms 
from partial analysis of the standardization group. These 
norms, based on five hundred pupils at each grade level for 
each form of the test, are computed from the scores made by 
all the pupils enrolled in the kindergarten through Grade XII 
in four communities. The four communities are considered 
representative of a larger number of communities used in the 
total standardization group. 

In setting up the total norms, the communities in which 
the testing was to take place were selected on the basis of a 
composition of factors which, the authors report, “have been 
found to be related to the measured intelligence of children in 
the community.” 

Although studies are not yet available to appraise fully the 
value and application of this examination, the mechanics of the 
test are such that, with proper validation, it may provide an 
effective measure of intelligence which can be administered 
with a minimum of special training in testing. The series does 
not represent anything in intelligence testing which is not 
already available in other tests, but when adequate norms are 
available, it should represent as good an approach as any of 
the available group measures of intelligence. 
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O THE adult, the use of language is largely unconscious 

habit. According to research in linguistics done at the 
University of Illinois by Henry R. Kahane, a child has learned 
language usage by the time he is three years old. After that, 
language acquisition is chiefly the learning of additional words. 
Later, the school and reading may improve speech habits, but 
they do not change the essentials of usage. 








